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COMMENCEMENT. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Commencement  was  held  at  the  College  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  15th,  1865,  when  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred 
by  the  President,  T.  Morris  Perot,  Esq.,  upon  the  following  named  ladies: — 


NAME. 

STATE. 

SUBJECT  OF  THESIS. 

Lucy  M.  Abbott, 

Maine. 

Pregnancy. 

Ruth  A.  Gerry, 

Michigan. 

Malaria. 

N.  M.  Leavell, 

Ohio. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

The  class  of  1864-5  consisted  of  23  students. 

The  VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS  was  delivered  by  Retnell  Coates,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Session  of  this  institution  will 
commence  on  Wednesday,  October  16th,  1865,  and  con¬ 
tinue  five  months. 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  College  obtained  its 
charter  and  announced  its  first  session.  Since  that  time, 
sixty-eight  ladies  have  received  its  diploma,  and  nearly 
four  times  that  number  have  matriculated  and  attended 
its  lectures. 

In  issuing  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Announcement,  the 
Corporators  and  Faculty  contrast  with  pleasure  the  present 
position  of  their  cause  in  public  estimation  with  that  it 
then  sustained.  Then  the  medical  education  of  woman 
was  an  untried  experiment,  now  it  is,  in  a  measure,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  achievement;  then  it  was  regarded  as  a  thing  of 
doubtful  propriety,  now  it  is  extensively  recognized  as  con¬ 
sonant  alike  with  womanly  development  and  with  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  age. 

Of  the  graduates  of  this  institution,  many  are  success¬ 
fully  engaged  in  practice,  and  they  have  earned  not  only 
pecuniary  rewards,  but  have  established  for  themselves 
honored  and  desirable  positions  in  society. 

From  different  places  in  our  own  and  in  sister  States, 
we  learn  of  the  success  of  some  of  these;  and  the  appli- 
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cations  which  are  made  for  their  services  in  schools  and 
various  public  institutions,  evince  that  the  possession  of  a 
thorough  medical  education  is  already  appreciated  as  an 
instrument  of  power,  and  a  means  of  extended  usefulness. 

One  young  lady,  who  graduated  in  March  1864,  and 
entered  into  practice  in  connection  with  a  brother  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  physician,  informs  us  that  already  her  practice 
yields  her  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Another,  who  a  few  years  ago  settled  in  a  small  town 
where  she  was  known  and  respected,  now  commands  all 
the  practice  she  desires,  and  is  compelled  to  refuse  much 
that  she  might  obtain.  She  has  achieved  for  herself  in¬ 
dependence  and  position. 

Another  is  successfully  in  practice  with  a  former  pre¬ 
ceptor;  still  another  with  her  husband,  a  physician;  and  of 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  country  we  learn  that  suc¬ 
cess  and  enjoyment  are  attending  the  sphere  of  usefulness 
they  have  chosen. 

The  general  testimony  of  these  is,  that  the  best  physi¬ 
cians  in  their  respective  localities  meet  them  kindly  and 
freely  in  consultation,  and  that  opposition  to  this  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  passing  away. 

Indeed,  the  whole  evidence  shows,  that,  if  to  a  careful 
and  thorough  medical  education  a  woman  unites  high 
moral  qualities  and  practical  knowledge  and  good  sense,  a 
full  and  glorious  career  is  open  before  her,  and  success  is 
already  assured. 

A  few  ladies  of  superior  culture,  not  intending  to  study 
or  practise  medicine,  have  from  time  to  time  attended  a 
course  on  one,  or  several  of  the  branches  taught  in  this 
college,  as  a  part  of  their  general  education  and  a  means 
of  fitting  themselves  more  fully  for  the  duties  of  life;  and 
in  the  wider  range  of  activity  and  duty  opening  for  women 
in  tliis  country,  we  believe  that  more  will  avail  themselves 


of  such  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  alike  inte¬ 
resting  and  practically  available  and  important. 

The  connection  of  the  College  with  the  Woman’s  Hos¬ 
pital  is  proving  a  valuable  means  of  practical  instruction. 
The  wards  of  the  Hospital,  as  well  as  its  Dispensary,  are 
open  to  the  students,  while  its  out-door  clinic  furnishes  op¬ 
portunities  for  their  observation  and  study  of  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  diseases  not  otherwise  brought  before  them. 

Never  were  the  Faculty  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  standard  of  medical  education,  and 
it  is  their  earnest  desire  to  render  those  who  go  forth  as 
the  alumni  of  the  school,  so  thoroughly  fitted  for  their  work 
as  to  claim  and  receive  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community  and  the  profession. 

The  College  possesses  good  facilities  for  imparting  thor¬ 
ough  scientific  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  a 
medical  education;  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  being 
aided  by  an  excellent  Museum  of  Papier  Mache  Models, 
Drawings,  Natural  Preparations,  Microscopes,  and  other 
apparatus. 

The  curriculum  of  study  in  this  Institution,  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  graduation,  are  in  all  respects  as  high  as 
those  of  the  best  Medical  schools  in  this  country. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  must  lie  not  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  must  possess  respectable  literary  attainments. 
She  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Medicine  three 
years,  one  of  which  must  have  been  passed  in  some  Hos¬ 
pital,  or  two  of  which  must  have  been  spent  under  the 
supervision  of  some  respectable  practitioner  of  Medicine. 
She  must  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  on  each  of 
the  following  subjects:  Chemistry  and  Toxicology ,  Anatomy 
and  Histology ,  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics, 
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Physiology  and  Hygiene ,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and,  Children,  and  must  also  have  taken 
two  courses  of  instruction  in  Practiced:  Anatomy. 

The  two  courses  of  Lectures  must  have  been  attended 
in  different  years,  and  one  at  least  in  this  College. 

The  application  for  the  degree  must  be  made  six  weeks 
before  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  candidate  at  the  time  of  application  must  exhibit 
to  the  Dean  evidence  of  having  complied  with  the  above 
requisitions.  She  must  also  present  the  graduation  fee  and 
a  thesis  on  some  medical  subject  of  her  own  composition 
and  penmanship. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  the  Faculty  claim 
the  right  to  refuse  examination  to  a  candidate  on  the 
ground  of  what  they  deem  to  be  moral  or  mental  unfitness 
for  the  profession. 


TERMS. 


THE  FEES  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS. 


First  Tear. 

Professors’  Tickets,  each  $12  00 .  $84  00 

Practical  Anatomy .  5  00 

Graduation  Fee . 

No  fees  for  lectures  after  the  Second  Session. 
Whole  cost  for  two  or  more  courses  of  Lectures 
and  Graduation . 


Second  Year. 

$84  00 
5  00 
30  00 


$208  00 


For  the  encouragement  of  capable  and  well-educated 
women  whose  means  will  not  allow  of  the  usual  expendi¬ 
ture,  six  students  will  be  admitted  annually  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  session — exclusive  of  the 
demonstrator’s  and  graduation  fees.  Such  arrangements 
will  be  strictly  confidential,  and  no  distinction  in  point  of 
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courtesy  and  attention  will  be  made  between  the  beneficiary 
and  other  students. 

Ladies  wishing  to  be  received  on  this  basis,  must  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Dean,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  opening 
of  the  Session,  applications  in  their  own  hand-writing,  ac¬ 
companied  by  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  character,  age, 
qualifications,  and  want  of  means.  The  applicant  must  be 
not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  duly  notified. 

Board  can  be  obtained  either  at  the  Hospital,  or  in  some 
other  place  convenient  to  the  College. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  E.  II.  CLEVELAND,  M.D., 
Woman,  s  Hospital ,  North  College  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 


TEXT  EOOIiS. 

The  following  Text  Books  are  recommended  by  the 
Faculty : 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Watson’s  Lectures,  Wood’s  Prac¬ 
tice,  Williams’  Principles  of  Medicine. 

Chemistry. — Fowne’s,  or  Booth’s  Chemistry. 

Physiology. — Carpenter,  Dalton,  Draper,  Todd  and  Bow¬ 
man. 

Anatomy « — Sharpey  &  Quain,  Grey,  Leidy. 

Obstetrics. — Cazeaux,  Bedford,  Smith,  Meigs,  Llodge. 

Surgery. — Miller’s  Principles  and  Practice,  Smith’s  Sur¬ 
gery. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — United  States  Dis¬ 
pensatory,  Pereira’s,  or  Dunglison’s  Materia  Medica. 


TNT  R 0  D UCTO R Y  . 


Ladies  : — I  have  been  deputed  by  the  Faculty  to  extend  to  you  a  cor¬ 
dial  greeting — to  inaugurate  the  earnest  work  of  the  year. 

I  take  the  occasion  to  present  some  thoughts  on  the  subject  naturally 
uppermost  in  your  minds  at  this  era — how  to  study  medicine  ?  Preceding 
this  inquiry,  however,  is  another — who  should  study  medicine? 

I  assume  that  women  as  well  as  men  should  be  physicians,  that  there  is 
a  fitness  and  a  need  for  both,  and  that  the  profession  will  never  attain  to 
its  destined  exaltation  until  both  sexes  occupy  unquestioned  their  “  appro¬ 
priate  sphere”  in  its  ranks. 

If  both  men  and  women  may  properly  study  medicine,  may  any  man, 
or  any  woman?  Most  emphatically,  no! 

If  ‘-poets  are  born  poets,”  so  also  are. physicians  born  physicians. 

'V-  sfc  ^  >}c 

The  first  requisite  to  the  validity  of  the  birth-title  is  brains.  Brains 
to  see  with,  to  understand  what  is  seen,  and  to  act  on  the  understanding. — 
Perception ,  comprehension ,  execution. 

Mental  powers  then  in  the  first  place,  and  of  the  right  kind.  Many  a 
man  is  unfit  for  a  physician,  not  because  his  mind  is  not  good,  but  because 
it  has  not  the  right  kind  of  goodness.  The  best  intellects  are  sometimes 
slow,  they  move  the  world,  but  often  not  till  after  years  of  thought 
concentrated  on  a  single  point.  The  physician  needs  quickness  of  faculty. 
He  must  be  an  active  foiler  who  would  turn  aside  the  darts  of  death  which 
fall  so  thick  and  fast.  A  mental  Ajax  is  unsuited  to  the  profession.  A 
man  drops  apoplectic,  as  if  felled  by  a  sudden  blow;  a  few  minutes  delay 
in  the  proper  treatment  may  seal  his  fate;  the  prompt  application  of  the 
right  measures  relieves  the  brain  of  its  crushing  load,  and  heart  and  lungs 


move  on  again  uninterruptedly  in  their  life  work.  A  rifle-ball  goes 
crashing  and  tearing  through  the  arm  of  a  vigorous  soldier,  the  blood 
rushes  forth  in  a  stream  -which  will  soon  cause  death,  if  not  checked. 
There  is  no  time  in  either  case  to  think  out,  by  a  slow  acting  intellect, 
what  is  to  be  done;  the  proper  conclusion  must  be  arrived  at  by  a  flash 
of  thought,  and  action  must  be  as  prompt  as  the  mental  perception. 

Again,  there  may  be  au  active  and  quick  intellect,  even  genius  of  a  high 
order,  but  not  balanced  by  common  sense,  without  which  last  no  one  can 
be  a  great  physician.  This  is  in  itself  an  attribute  of  so  much  importance 
here,  as  to  go  far  in  making  up  for  deficiencies  in  other  directions. 

He  who  aims  to  be  a  student  of  medicine  should  have  a  breadth  and 
inclusiveness  of  understanding,  that  will  enable  him  to  wander  at  will 
among  the  many  and  diverse  sciences  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  find  all 
his  journeyings  and  sojournings  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  He  must 
have  versatility  and  discursiveness  of  mind,  giving  power  to  turn  with  ease 
from  one  subject  to  another  entirely  different;  as  from  the  study  of  the 
bony  skeleton,  gaunt  frame-work  of  man,  to  the  gentle  breath  of  flowers 
and  the  quiet  force  of  the  falling  pollen  which  gives  the  power  of 
life  to  new  generations;  from  the  contemplation  of  a  theory  of  ultimate 
atoms,  or  experiments  upon  it,  to  the  rythmic  action  of  heart  and  brain, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  forces  of  life;  from  speculations  on  the  influence 
of  emotion  on  the  development  of  body  and  mind,  to  observations  on  mus¬ 
tard  poultices  and  Cod  Liver  Oil ;  from  thought  on  the  nature  and  work¬ 
ings  of  the  spirit-life  to  the  ever  recurring,  but  not  over-rated  question, 
“what  shall  we  have  for  dinner!” 

The  second  requisite  to  the  validity  of  the  birth-title  is  heart.  This  is 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  first. 

While  the  physician  should  be  clear,  quick  and  strong,  yet  must  he  be 
gentle,  tender,  and  sympathetic.  He  has  to  deal  with  humanity  in  its  weak¬ 
ness,  when  spirit  as  well  as  body  is  brought  low,  and  from  the  depths  of  a 
pure  heart,  and  a  calm  soul,  must  arise  au  afflatus  of  love — God  descended, 
which  shall  shield  that  weakness  from  all  harm.  Rudeness,  harshness,  care¬ 
lessness,  selfishness,  or  indifference  here  are  cruelties.  He  must  be  the  very 
soul  of  honor,  and  in  him  any  thing  sordid,  mean,  or  dishonest  should  be 
simply  impossible.  I  need  not  dilate  on  this  point.  You  all  feel  what  the 
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physician  should  be  in  this  regard,  where  some  dear  one  of  yours  is  the 
sufferer. 

Heart  then,  and  brains  constitute  the  birth-right;  and  after  this  come 
the  education  and  training  which  entitle  him  to  enter  upon  his  estate. 

As  a  solid  basis  of  mental  culture  must  underlie  all  specially  professional 
studies,  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  student  of  medicine  should  have 
been  a  student  of  many  other  things,  and  possess  such  habits  of  study  that 
the  presentation  of  a  new  topic  of  investigation  is  only  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  mental  pleasure.  Such  a  training  will  necessarily  embrace  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  a  sound  English  education,  and  if  to  this  has  been  added 
a  classical  and  scientific  culture,  the  preparation  is  so  much  the  better. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  German  languages,  though  not  ne¬ 
cessary,  will  greatly  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge,  and  be 
of  untold  value  in  the  practice  of  the  profession. 

The  topics  of  medical  study  are  so  numerous  and  widely  varied  that 
the  possession  of  almost  any  kind  of  human  knowledge  will  be  found  an 
important  aid  to  the  physician;  the  more  information  of  all  kinds,  there¬ 
fore,  which  the  student  may  have,  the  better  is  he  fitted  for  the  work  he 
is  about  to  undertake,  and  the  more  easy  will  he  find  its  accomplishment. 

To  these  mental  traits  and  acquirements  should  be  added  physical  health 
and  power  of  endurance,  with  nerves  so  strong  and  well  balanced  that  in 
the  many  scenes  of  terrible  anguish  and  fearful  danger  of  which  the  phy¬ 
sician  must  be  a  witness  and  partaker,  his  calmness  shall  be  as  oil  to  the 
troubled  waters. 

;{c  >;c  ^ 

I  sum  up  my  answer.  Those,  and  those  only,  should  study  medicine 
who  are  born  with  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  fit  them  for 
it ;  and  who  have  had  these  cultivated  and  developed.  God’s  seal  should 
be  set  upon  them. 

I  return  to  my  first  inquiry — how  to  study  medicine  ?  I  hope  there  are 
none  of  you  in  a  great  hurry  to  “get  through!”  This  is  a  fast  country 
and  age,  I  know;  but  I  may  remark,  without  running  the  slightest  risk  of 
being  set  down  as  an  original  discoverer,  that  there  are  some  things  which 
require  time ,  and  among  these  is  the  study  of  medicine.  The  best  fruit 
is  not  that  which  first  falls  from  the  tree,  nor  is  that  of  superior  excellence 
which  has  been  forced  by  hot-house  culture. 
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Medicine,  as  a  science,  is  broad,  high,  and  deep,  and  yon  will  find  here¬ 
after  that  a  lifetime  leaves  its  study  incomplete.  Then  comes  medicine 
as  an  art ,  and  of  this  there  is  much  that  no  one  can  teach.  You  must  be 
watchers  at  the  bedside  of  pain,  and  the  lessons  which  sufferings  impart, 
will  sink  into  your  hearts,  make  clear  your  eyes,  and  give  cunning  to  your 
hands. 

In  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine,  after  you  have  made  up  your  minds 
to  persevere  until  you  know  something  of  its  height,  depth  and  circum¬ 
ference,  and  are  not  afraid  of  (iae,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  there  is 
advantage  in  method  and  order.  Let  each  day  have  its  work,  and  each 
hour  its  duties.  You  will  thoroughly  comprehend  that  the  solid  foundations 
must  be  laid  before  you  attempt  to  build  up  the  superstructure,  much  less 
nail  down  the  roof  or  put  on  the  ornaments.  In  the  study  of  the  special 
branches — Anatomy  and  Chemistry  first,  Materia  Medica  and  Physiology 
second,  and  the  practical  branches  last,  is  the  order  of  importance  in  which 
they  present  tnemselves  to  your  attention  in  relation  to  time. 

if; 

Though  it  is  not  well  to  be  in  a  hurry,  yet  should  you  learn  as  fast  as 
possible;  and  in  order  that  you  may  do  this,  avoid  crowding  your  minds;  do 
not  burden  yourselves  with  your  studies,  nor  permit  your  Professors  to  do  so. 
A  jumble  of  half-comprehended  ideas  is  not  the  most  valuable  acquisition  : 
a  single  fact  or  principle  impressed  clearly  upon  the  mind,  is  better  than 
a  thousand  pages  of  good  things  written  in  your  note  books.  You  will 
not  understand  me  by  this,  to  favor  any  degree  of  idleness  or  want  of  ef¬ 
fort.  The  student  should  be  entirely  alive,  with  both  body  and  mind  in 
the  best  working  order;  and  no  one  can  be  thus  who  overworks  or  under¬ 
works  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  body  must  receive  attention,  as  well  as  the  mind.  It  is  a  pitiful 
sight  to  see  one,  in  devoting  himself  to  saving  the  health  of  others,  com¬ 
mence  by  destroying  his  own.  I  hope  your  tables  will  be  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  variety  of  good  food,  your  rooms  with  pure  air,  and  your  feet 
clothed  with  good  shoes  of  triple  soles,  to  keep  them  dry  and  warm  in  your 
regular  walks  night  and  morning.  Some  students  who  attend  medical  lec¬ 
tures,  walking  freely  in  the  open  air  every  day,  come  to  their  daily  tasks 
with  fresh  vigor  and  pleasure,  and  never  have  any  difficulty  in  performing 
their  mental  work;  while  others,  not  their  inferiors  intellectually,  who  neg- 
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leet  exercise  out  of  doors,  and  sleep  in  close  apartments,  with  hot  stoves 
for  room-mates,  find  it  impossible  to  “keep  up  with  the  lectures,”  and 
abandon  the  effort  to  do  so.  They  go  through  the  course  in  a  dragging, 
discouraged,  disappointed,  and  unprofitable  way,  and  in  the  spring  go  home 
to  their  friends  with  blanched  cheeks  and  languid  steps,  and  bear  off  the 
palm  of  being  hard  students ;  while  the  first,  with  their  full  health  and 
buoyant  tread,  get  no  credit  for  studious  habits,  but  have  that  which  is 
infinitely  better  than  “credit”  of  any  kind — a  healthy  “ circulating  me¬ 
dium,”  a  “  currency  ”  of  red  discs  through  their  arteries  and  in  their  brains  ; 
and  while  they  have  lost  nothing  which  they  took  with  them  to  college, 
they  have  carried  off'  all  that  they  went  there  to  seek. 

When  you  cannot  go  out,  do  not  neglect  the  light  gymnastics  in¬ 
doors. 

Pray  don’t  indulge  in  the  antiquated  nonsense  of  “consuming  the  mid¬ 
night  oil.”  The  best  light  to  study  by,  is  that  of  a  luminous  brain,  and 
that  you  can’t  have  if  you  roast  it  and  smoke  it.  Retire  early  and  rise 
early,  “and  tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,”  will  visit  your 
pillows  as  it  does  those  of  “children  -wearied  with  their  play,”  and  you 
will  go  through  the  day  with  freshened  life  and  the  joy  of  energy — your 
work  will  be  but  the  play  of  buoyant  health.  This  midnight  oil-burning 
has  been  a  burnt-offering  sacrifice  of  many  a  noble  genius.  “  Gfod  will 
not  be  mocked.”  He  has  made  laws,  and  set  penalties  on  breaking  them; 
no  one  may  disregard  them  with  impunity.  He  has  imprinted  on  the 
universe  the  great  law  of  work  and  rest;  the  great  law  of  ebb  and  flow; 
the  great  law  of  consumption  and  recreation;  the  great  law  of  sleeping 
and  waking.  All  living  things,  with  few  exceptions  save  in  man,  obey 
these  laws.  The  trees  rock  themselves  to  their  dreamless  slumbers  in  the 
autumn  blasts.  There  is  no  unseasonable  work,  except  now  and  then  one 
among  them  comes  out  in  a  proud  display  of  blossoms,  when  it  should  be 
going  to  rest  like  its  companions — next  year  it  dies!  I  need  not  add  illus¬ 
trations.  The  world  is  full  of  examples.  You  have  but  to  look  in  the 
book  of  nature,  and  read  its  ever  open  pages.  Even  the  earth,  at  the 
close  of  its  day  of  work,  inclines  its  head  to  its  northern  pillow,  and  takes 
its  winter  sleep. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Take  care,  then,  of  your  precious  health. 
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As  to  the  particular  course  your  studies  are  to  take  in  college,  I  can 
with  profit  say  but  little,  for  it  will  iu  the  main  be  shaped  for  you  by  the 
different  Professors  whose  lectures  you  attend.  But  if,  from  any  causes 
over  which  you  have  no  control,  you  should  find  yourselves  unable  to  fol¬ 
low  your  various  studies,  do  not  try  to  go  on  with  them  all ;  but,  drop¬ 
ping  the  practical  branches,  confine  yourselves  to  those  which  lie  beneath, 
and  by  another  year  all  obstructions  will  be  removed,  the  way  will  be  fair 
before  you,  and  you  will  find  it  not  a  hard  road  to  journey  upon.  I  would 
advise  you,  when  practicable,  to  consult,  each  day,  your  text  books  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  lectures,  that  you  may  come  to  each  subject  well  prepared  for 
the  expositions  of  the  Professor,  and  be  ready  to  derive  the  maximum 
of  profit  from  his  illustrations  of  it.  Be  punctual  in  your  attendance. 
Missing  a  lecture  now  and  then  may  seem  like  a  little  and  unimportant 
matter;  but  it  will  be  generally  found,  that  each  lecture  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  link  in  a  chain;  one  dropped  here  and  there,  will  make  the  whole 
worthless  until  it  is  restored. 

Seek  all  opportunities  for  drill  in  your  various  studies;  for  with  many 
it  is  only  after  much  examination  from  different  points  of  view,  that  clear 
ideas  of  them  are  obtained  and  fixed  indelibly  in  the  memory.  Form 
classes  among  yourselves  for  this  purpose,  so  that,  by  questioning  and 
counter-questioning,  doubtful  points  may  be  cleared  up,  lost  ones  restored, 
and  correct  views  confirmed.  Pay  special  attention  to  practical  ana¬ 
tomy;  make  preparations;  draw  diagrams  and  sketches;  commence  the 
collection  of  a  museum;  get  together  all  that  you  can,  that  to  mind  and 
sense  will  make  plainer  any  fact  or  principle.  Cultivate  your  hands, 
eyes,  and  ears,  as  well  as  your  brains,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will 
aid  one  another  in  the  accomplishment  of  your  work.  Make  ausculta¬ 
tory  explorations  of  your  fellow-students,  and  learn  the  natural  music  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  that  you  may  the  more  readily  discern  the  discords 
of  disease.  Prepare  and  adjust  bandages.  Familiarize  yourselves  with  in¬ 
struments.  Make  experiments.  Become  expert  with  the  spatula  and  the 
pestle.  Cultivate  your  voices;  learn  to  express  with  force  and  feeling  what 
you  have  to  say:  speech  is  a  power  of  great  import  to  the  physician,  and 
he  needs  to  be  a  master  of  it;  by  it  he  is  to  command  respect,  quiet  fear, 
administer  hope,  assure  life,  and  impart  consolation.  Bring  out  the  mar- 
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vellous  powers  of  discernment  which  lie  dormant  in  the  ends  of  your  fin¬ 
gers — those  wonderful  instruments  which  are  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  must 
become  a  second  vision  to  the  physician. 

Although  your  studies  will  be  numerous  and  extended,  the  variety,  and 
the  frequent  turning  from  one  subject  to  another,  give  relief  and  fresh 
spring  to  the  mind.  Physically,  one  may  maintain  one  position,  or  a  single 
muscular  motion,  for  a  few  minutes  only;  long  continuance  in  a  fixed 
voluntary  posture,  or  uniform  muscular  action,  is  impossible;  but  by 
ever-varying  movements,  action  may  be  continued  for  a  very  long  period 
without  fatigue.  Children  and  young  men,  after  hard,  fatiguing  work! 
soldiers,  after  long,  dragging  marches;  and  even  work  animals,  after  the 
labors  of  the  day,  indulge  habitually  in  active  physical  exercise,  as  play 
and  enjoyment.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  exercise,  brings  other  muscles 
into  play,  or  the  same  in  a  different  manner,  creates  excitement  in  other 
fibres,  relieves  the  wearied  ones  of  their  tension,  and  is  positive  physical 
pleasure,  recreation  and  rest.  So  with  mental  work,  there  is  relief  and  rest 
in  variety,  and  what  seems  at  first  glance  burdensome — the  great  number 
of  studies — is  in  fact  a  positive  advantage.  With  this  truth  in  view,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  extend  still  further  your  mental  exercises,  not  for 
more  labor,  but  for  more  rest.  I  think  you  can  with  great  profit  devote 
some  spare  moments,  every  day,  to  mental  recreations — to  the  best  English 
authors  at  your  command,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  serious  phrase,  or 
in  sparkling  gems  of  imagination,  wit  and  humor.  I  prefer  the  light  re¬ 
creations  to  the  ponderous.  A  keen  blast  from  Shakspeare,  Sidney  Smith, 
Hood,  Dickens,  Holmes,  Lowell,  or  Irving — not  to  mention  a  host  of 
others — comes  careering,  whistling,  and  sweeping  through  the  crannies  of 
the  brain,  where  intellectual  dust  and  cobwebs  accumulate,  and,  presto! 
all  is  clear  again!  You  have  taken  a  whiff  of  mental  ozone;  you  are 
exhilarated  as  if  you  had  been  touched  (as  you  have  been)  by  the  wand 
of  the  immortals ! 

But  your  course  of  study  is  not  confined  to  the  college.  Spring  will 
come,  year  after  year,  with  its  changes.  You  will  return  to  your  friends 
and  homes;  or  perhaps  enter  the  hospital,  the  office  of  your  preceptor,  or  an 
apothecary  store,  for  a  few  months,  to  learn  practically  the  art  of  phar¬ 
macy  and  the  compounding  of  prescriptions — a  course  I  most  earnestly 
recommend.  Wherever  you  are,  bear  in  mind  how  wide  a  field  it  is  which 
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you  have  selected  to  work  in.  Not  only  are  the  seven  special  branches 
of  your  college  course,  and  the  teachings  of  your  Professors,  to  be  reviewed 
and  studied  up  by  the  light  which  other  teachers — the  authors  of  the  best 
works  on  those  subjects — can  give  you;  your  opportunities  in  the  private 
office,  apothecary  store,  or  hospital,  improved  to  the  utmost;  but  there  are 
lying  around  and  outside  of  these  more  specially  professional  studies  and 
pursuits,  many  others  which  concern  you  nearly,  and  which  you  should  by 
no  means  pass  by.  Master  the  principles  of  Botany,  and  then,  in  all  your 
walks,  you  will  be  making  new  acquaintances  in  the  flowers  and  plants  you 
meet  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  by  the  wayside ;  you  will  be  constantly  ac¬ 
cumulating  knowledge  in  the  line  of  your  profession,  and  enjoying  a  per¬ 
petual  delight.  So  should  you  likewise  turn  your  attention  to  Zoology, 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  all  of  which  are  rich  in  resources  to  our  pro¬ 
fession  specially;  and  besides,  they  open  out  a  field  of  general  and  wider 
thought,  and  will  enable  you  to 

“Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.” 


Then  there  are  other  studies  before  alluded  to,  which  must  still  be  pur¬ 
sued;  not  merely  as  recreations  now,  but  as  a  part  of  what  every  physician 
ought  to  know  something  about,  and  the  more  the  better. 

The  best  English  books,  and  translations  of  the  world’s  choicest  litera¬ 
ture  from  other  tongues,  should  be  your  constant  companions.  Extend 
your  knowledge  of  human  nature;  study  men  and  women  in  all  their 
phases,  moods  and  conditions,  for  it  is  with  them  you  have  to  deal.  Be¬ 
come  as  much  as  possible  conversant  with  common  things.  I  insist  that 
every  physician  should  know  a  rake  from  a  hoe.  as  well  as  a  carving  knife 
from  a  catling.  Cultivate  the  amenities  and  refinements  of  social  life, 
and,  strong  in  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  your  intuitions,  aspire  after  all 
moral  and  Christian  graces. 

It  is  better  to  attend  more  than  two  courses  of  Medical  Lectures;  the 
first  to  be  devoted  to  a  portion  of  the  branches  only,  the  others  to  all. 
But  where  this  is  inconvenient  or  impossible,  it  is  well  after  attendance 
upon  one  full  session  to  omit  the  Lectures  for  one  year  while  in  hospital, 
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or  in  other  directions,  you  are  profitably  employing  your  energies  to  the 
same  end.  This  extension  of  time  alone  is  an  element  of  importance  in 
your  education — it  gives  breadth,  judgment  and  maturity.  The  mini¬ 
mum  time  adopted  by  the  schools  of  America — three  years — is  in  fact  too 
brief;  five  years  is  the  European  and  better  standard. 

After  an  extended,  inclusive  and  mature  course  of  study,  you  will  come 
to  the  close  of  your  last  term  of  lectures,  and  the  final  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  with  that  calmness,  self-possession,  and  dig¬ 
nity  which  will  carry  you  triumphantly  through  your  first  great  ordeal, 
and  give  promise  that  those  of  the  future  will  be  met  and  overcome  in  the 
same  way. 

Ladies,  upon  yourselves  rests  the  burden  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 
No  one  can  study  for  you;  such  help  as  we  can  give  is  now  gladly  at  your 
service.  All  true  students  love  the  study;  all  true  physicians  love  the 
profession,  and  love  to  help  those  whose  sympathies  and  tastes  are  like 
their  own, — whose  aim  in  life  is  the  same  as  theirs. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  in  advance  upon  the  good  things  in  store  for 
you.  New  truths  unfolding  to  your  view  hour  after  hour,  like  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  perfumed  petals  of  flowers,  through  a  long  succession  of  summer 
days — days  not  without  storms  sometimes,  hut  all  the  happier  for  their 
purification  and  the  vigor  they  impart;  the  whole  world  from  which  to 
gather  your  treasures;  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  wise  and  good 
of  all  time  to  minister  to  your  wants : 

“And  what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit’s  inner  deeps, 

When  one  that  loves,  hut  knows  not,  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows.” 


APPEAL  OF  THE  CORPORATORS. 


The  Corporators  of  the  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  humanity  in  behalf  of  this  Institution,  and  the  cause  it  represents. 
They  regard  the  medical  education  of  woman  as  a  necessity  of  the  age,  and  a  way- 
mark  of  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

They  find  the  demand  for  female  physicians  wide-spread  and  increasing,  and 
regard  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nice  per¬ 
ceptions  of  woman,  and  the  tenderness  and  refined  graces  of  her  nature. 

They  consider  that  woman,  as  wife  and  mother,  pre-eminently  needs  a  clear  uu. 
derstanding  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  the  means  of  preserving 
health;  and  that  high-toned  and  intelligent  female  physicians,  from  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  their  sex,  must  be  important  instrumentalities  in  imparting  such  know¬ 
ledge  where  it  is  most  needed  and  will  do  the  most  good. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  among  women,  which 
is  left  without  relief  from  the  shrinking  delicacy  of  its  victims,  and  it  is  therefore 
a  demand  of  humanity  that  women  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  administer  the  required  treatment  in  such  cases. 

They  also  desire  a  scientific  education  for  woman,  because  it  will  furnish  her 
honorable  employment — giving  her  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness  and  happiness,  where 
duty  and  the  sympathies  of  her  nature  lead  her,  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick  and 
the  suffering. 

Feeling,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  great  cause,  intimately  connected  with  the  im¬ 
provement  and  happiness  of  society,  they  appeal  to  generous  and  true  men  and 
women  for  aid  and  co-operation. 

They  desire  to  place  this  College — the  first  medical  school  of  this  character  of 
the  same  extent  in  the  world — on  a  permanent  basis;  and  wish,  therefore  to  endow 
it  with  a  fund  which  will  place  it  beyond  the  contingency  of  accident. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Redwood  F.  Warner,  No.  404 
Race  Street. 


FORM  OF  A  REQUEST  OF  MONEY. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  “  The  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,”  the 
sum  of  dollars,  to  be 

paid  by  my  executors  to  the  person  who  may  be,  for  the  time  being,  the  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  said  College. 


